3OO           FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL AND  EASTERN EUROPE
representatives of the Slovak nationality was made good by another consequence of the shameful Hungarian record. About a million Slovaks had been driven by hunger and oppression across the Atlantic. In America they had found better opportunities than at home for preserving their nationality, but the nationalist policies which they developed showed an abstract character no nearer the concrete conditions of Slovak life than the romantic theories which half-educated nationalist teachers and priests at home developed about a glorious past, a thousand years ago. Being a by no means uninfluential section of American public life, and having votes, the Slovak emigres in the U.S.A. formed a possible bridge between the Czech .emigres and the greatest World Power in 1919 ; and so their views were bound to influence the activities of the founders of the Czechoslovak Republic.
What the Slovaks, in their hour of liberation, really needed was teachers, technicians, and capital for developing the latent economic possibilities of their country. They got all these] from the Czechs, together with that hardly dispensable but much less sympathetic element of the reconstructive process, a huge and highly self-conscious bureaucracy. The more reactionary elements within this bureaucracy regarded the Slovaks as colonial administrators did their " natives " in Africa or Asia, while the more progressive elements looked on them asce younger brothers " needing some education. Probably this was true, but it was foolish to allow a people which one had been proud of helping to liberate from foreign oppressors feel the need of continuous help in the much more difficult process of self-education.
On the whole there can be no doubt that Czech leadership in Slovakia laid the essential foundations for economic and cultural development. Land reform, though bound to be strongly criticised by the formerly privileged Magyars and their supporters on the Slovak Eight wing as well as in the West, formed, in this poverty-stricken country more than anywhere else, the essential condition for the cultural progress of the peasantry. This condition was fulfilled by the republican regime to such a degree that nearly one-fifth of the agricultural population obtained additional land.1 As for industrial development, there can be no doubt that industries formerly developed with a view to Hungarian markets were considerably curtailed. As in the Sudeten-German regions, the post-1929 world depres-
1 Macartney, op. a*., 1937, pp. 123 ff.